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The concept of libe ity has been in the forefront of 
,1the minds of African Americans ever since- the/beginning of slaver^, 
and its- importance continues to the present. To dope with the 
insUDility to achieve complete freedom, and with. the oppressive state 
created by a lack* of liberty, they developed ways to express their 
feelings about the elusiveness of freedom. The Mrican Itineric^ 
vision of liberty was boni.in the experiences of capture, the "Middle 
Passage^ across the Atlantic, and slavery In the Americas. The 
creation of the black church was one of -the most important efforts to 
achieve a senO^lance of freedom and independence. The members of the 
African Methodist Episcopal (AiM.E.) Church and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion (A.M.E.Z.) Church have a tradition of taking 
leadership roles in the black community that goes back to the African 
priest-warriors. Preaching and: oratory also compensated, for 
proscriptions, against teaching slaves to read and write. The many 
written, sung, and instrumental forms through which= African Americans 
expressed their feelings about liberty include the following: (1) the 
slave autobiography; (2) oratory on nationhood; (3) the spiritual; 
(4) the rifigshout; and (5) jazz. A brief list of references is 
included. (FMW) 
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he concept of liberty has been at the forefront in the minds 
of i^ricari Americans ever since the beginning of slavery, and 
its impprtanpe condriues to the present In spite of an end to the 
slave experience arid attempts to build nevv in^tutions that 
allowed some de^^ rernained that irihibited 

liberty, making it an ^elusive a>ncef)t 

To;a>pe wiUi the inability to achieve complete freedom, and 
with the oppressive state created by a lack of liberty, African 
Americans developed ^A^ys to express th^^r feelings about the 
elustyeness of f re^om^ , and they in turn i influenced the 
definition of liberty among people throughc t the \yorld. 

I: The Roots of Rebellion 

The African-American vision of liberty was shaped by the 
^periences of the Atlantic slaye trade that began on the west 
co^st of Africa, and it gained rnomenturh throughout the slayery 
of the African in the United States, this vision never was success- 
fully inhibited, even by prbscri[Mons againk reading and writing. 

Capture, Middle Passage and Early Slayery 

Slaves who were captured in West Africa entered what is called 
the "Middje Passage," when they were transpqrtcfd ori ships across 
the Atiantic. From their first moment on this foreign territory, 
gaining liberty meant trying to overpower their captors, turn tfie 
ships around and return home. When this was unsuc(^ful> the 
slaves sometimes attempted to mutiny or toxommit suicide. 
They were wjljing to starve themselves or jump overboard in 
order to affirm their personhood, regaining liberty in death. 

Once in the United States, where slavery was an attack on the 
biody and on the mind, there were many attempts at insurrection 
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arid reW For the African m Africa/ as for the slave m 
intiqui^, slavery meant the curtailment of mpV^^ 
mobility to exercke self*determiriation, and a loss of control over 
one's labor. In America, slaVery mearitsomething^m^ 
denied the humanity pf^the indiy^^ of 
ffcNsdom of thou^V relictions on repression |^ word or 
deed, and dominion by one hiiman oyer the ispirit of another; 

African Americans, possibly rnpre thaifi anyone else, believed in 
the universal application of principles expr^sed in America's 
j^credjte)ds: the pecb of Independence and the ConstitUr 
tiori. For themVliberfy was more^t^^ an ab^act, philosophical 
issue that affeded British Americans and the distent King G<wige 
III; the African-Americ^ri relationship to li^rty was a matter of 
"bipod and gute:"^ with tfie Jbosenm^ of physical and 
psy^hqlogical chairis , finding diredt expressipn in many aspects of 
African-Americ^n life. 

Building InstituU^^ 

One of the most importent efforts to achieve some semblance 
pf freedorii and independence was the creatipn of the Black 
chiirch, which became one of the first attempts at institution- 
building; It pccurred when African Americans who were mem- 
beris of the Metiiqdi^, Baptist arid Arig^ churches formed 
separate denominations for themselves. 

Richard Allen and Absalom Jones established the Free African 
Spciety irt 1 787, which later ^ die Philadelphia Bethel 
Church of a new deriomination called the African Methodist 
Episcppal (A.M.E;) Church. Jones sub^uently broke from Allen 
and founded die AfricarvProtestant Episcopal Church of St. 
Thoriias. Aridrew Bryan then led die movement tiiat resulted in 
several corigregations of Black Baptists splitting firpm the 
mainstreani White Baptists and founding the African Baptist 
Church in Atlanta. The esteblishment of the Africari Methodist 
Episcopal Ziori (A;M.E.Z.) Church was also part of this movement 

Allen and Jones separated frprii the Metfiodist Church in the 
same year that the U,S, Constitution was written. These African 
Americans and their folbwers rejected soriie of tlie rigidity in the 
liturgy practiced by their White brethreri. More iniporteritly, tiiey 
rejected sermons that advocated discrimination and supported 
slavery, as well as racial distinctions; in tiie seating of Black arid 
White parishoners. These 'Tree" Blacks decided that they could 
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get reprieve only by removing themselves^ 
of ih^jr own rejigio^^^ Jn other 

wpr(fe/the Allen-Jories spl^ symbolically followed the same 
principles that led the British cplqn^ to seek independence and 
separationtfroifn the authority ofrEhgland; 

Andrews (1986, p. 68) d^ribes the efforts of Richard Allen as 
a mebphor for the historic purification of Chrisriahity through 
dissent: his was nonconforming pi^ in the face of •!per^utidn" 
by the es^blished Method^ Ch Richard Allen belieyed that 
the Meiiio^^ Church had ifailed to live up to its own standards. 
His ^ample b^me a recumngtheme that echoes to, t^^^ 
present and by which African Americans continue to challenge 
the Nation to live up to its ideals of liberty. 

Both the A.M.L and the A.M.E*Z* denominations today are 
thriving institutions, they are; part of the larger movement for 
building those autonomous and powerful institutions known 
collectively as -the Black church;^ The menibers of these religious 
organizations have a tradition of taking leadership roles and help- 
ing to break the chains of oppression ttiat have bound the AiTrican 
American community, the use of the word "African" in the 
names of churches and other organizations that separated from 
the mains^eam became a synonym for liberty and its symbol. 

in Europe, the written and spoken word traditionally belonged 
to king-warriors. In Africa, it belonged more to priestTwarriprs, 
and freedom was a matter of the spirit, rather than something, 
composed of physical elenients. therefore, during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, the Black clergy in America became 
iniportantsymbolsof the movement toward independence, 
autonomy and full citizenship. 

In addition, the Black preacher and the Black lay pe^n who 
knew the Bible >yere accepted as being more educated. As 
nfiembers of the community, they became its natural leaders. 
Denmark A^esey, Nat turner, Dayid Wallcer, Martin Robinson 
Delaney and others fronfi this era knew the Bible, they used it as 
a documerit for liberation, drawing parallels between African 
slaves and the Biblical Israelites. 

Proscriptions against Reading and Writing 

Preaching and c^her oratory among African Arhericans has 
been the source of some of the most powerful argurnents a^inst 
^ '''avery, demonstrating that ft Avas unjust and inhuman. White 
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Americahs^who unders^ 

and freedom/ began to regain the use bjf la^^ by Blacks. 
After the Haitian independence inpvement In l 791 , varibus states 
in the United iStab^,^ South, began to institute 

laws prohjbitihg the eclu^^^ of slaves. More Taws were created! 
after the Natturner ipi^^^^ the results were 

widespread prbscrip^^ against the education of^l^ricah 
/yericans/Uieir a^^ thar uk^ of drufris aind horns 

which coiild carry m^ges from one plantation to the next 
These statu^^ pifa larger ahtir 

African rnpvement Depriving the Uansplanted African of 
use of ttie word by denying opportunities for lit up 
the spirit of the slave and ensured hjibonda^^^^ 
tion to the n^ It was this as^ against the rnind that mad^ 
slavery In the United States so dehuhnanizing. Having established 
the conditions for dependency, Whites, with relative impunity 
could argue that Blaclcs were chattel and infantile unable to 
survive without the superyisipri of Whites, this battle, however, 
-was prie tifiat Whites were destiried to Ipse, foHpwed soon ther^ 
after by idsses on institutioha 

II: E^pressm of Liberty in Prose and Lyrics 



There are mariy texts — \yritten, sung and instrumental — in 
^ which Africari Airiericans expressed their feelings about 
liberty, these textualiorms included the slave autobiography, 
oratory, the spiritual, the "ringshout," and jazz. 



Whites believed that slaves kept in intellectual darkness could 
not see iricohsistericies between the way Whites practiced 
freedom and the theories that were enunciated in America's 
sacred political texts. Fbjlpwjng the Nat turner insurrection, 
therefore. Whites began to associate an educated Negro with 
growing discontent about tiie conditions of his life. 

On the other hand, many slaves considered literacy and 
freedom of expression to be equally as important as physical 
fr^pm (Andrews, 1986, p; 13). In writing their auto- 
biographies, slaves were placing themselves within the historical 
process^ a place they had been denied, and they were acquinn^ ; 
voice with which they could articulate the extent of the ihhuiiian 
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teeatment they had received. In so doing, according to Baker 
(1984)/ the AfricanHlescended American became the only 
member of the human race who had to place himself on the 
Great Chain of Being and prove his wortniness to be there. 

History in West Africa, from where rnost slaves in the United. 
States originated, relied on memory and the oral tradition to 
record the past There werieie>y written records or chronicles. 
Many Americans, on the other hand, agreed with the prorninent 
sbtesman and Founding Father, Thon)as Jefferson, who declared 
that Blacks in the United States had no culture and therefore, by 
implication, no history (jefferson, 1985). ' ♦ 

This myopic Western. view of histoiy discounted oral tradition 
and the role of the griot or storyteller, ah extremely sharp 
memory> and a command of the spoken language which distin- 
guished African history. These are all important aspects of 
nommo, the generative and transformative povyer of "the word." 

Freedbnicmeant the ability to recover this stolen history and 
included the opportunity to rewrite history. Black writers, starting 
with the slave autobiographers, frequently revised material that 
dkparaged the race. Andrews (1986, p. 7) calls these "declarative 
acts" b)^ which the slave and other African American writers can 
"irdfy his abstract unreality, his invisibility in the eyes of his 
readers, so that he can be recognized as someone to be reckoned 
with." Blacks did this by 'the appropriating of empowering myths 
arid models of the self" and "redefining the language" with which 
they had been located in the scheme of things.. 

Black literature was able to go beyond the narrow confines 
established by European literature. By experimentation and in 
the search for hew truths, new textual forms were developed that 
were at once documentary, historical, rhetorical and topological. 

Historians ackhowledge that the first American slaves to 
liberate themselves were in fact those who could read and write, 
these Africans in America could read their masters' communlca- 
tions>, write their pwri letters of manumission or bills of sale, 
broaden their thinking, and study the legal petitions and tracts of 
abolitiohists who offered philosophical arguments against islavery. 

Unfortunately, freedorn of expression is not always what it 
seems. Even after tSe sha^l^ were removed, African Americans 
found that they had to protect vigilantiy the gaihs they had rhade 
by acquiring the rigkt^to expi'ess themselyes in writing, they had 
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to have their own voice, ^Frederick Douglass, publisher of the 
Nprt/j Star newspaper, discovered that freedom of expr^ion did 
ncrt become a reality for him until he broke with the supporters of 
William Lloyd Garrison, the abolitionists whp wanted Douglass to 
be only an obedient rriouthpiece for their movement, rather than 
a spokesman for himself and his peopje. 

Oratory on Nationhood 

African Americans first discussed their vision of liberty as a mat? 
ter pf human rights, rather than what has now come to be known 
as civil or political rights. As Africans and their descendants 
became more deepjy involved in Annerican life, they isou^ht the 
path to liberty by petition and protest, escape to the North, 
armed revolt and insurrection, and participation in the abolition 
movemenL Blacks also sought liberty by participating in conven- 
tions^, meeting at intervals of a year or more to discuss resolutions 
and petitions on such issues as the abolition of slavery, suffrage 
and womens' rights, and even emigration. Some purchased their 
own freedom^ whjle others purchased wives so that their children 
wpuld=be-B6rnTree; 

Several African-American leaders in the nineteenth century 
began through their oratory to develop the philosophical 
framevyork for liberty as it is understood by African Americans. 
While they did not jive to see their thoughts accepted by the 
mainstream of Black America, they did lay the foundation for 
theories of nationhood. They were the precursors of pan-African 
nationalism, independence in thought and self-help among 
African Americans. Stuckey (1972) describes the contributions of 
four of these leaders: Moore, Garnet, De|aney and Walker. 

the first , John Hammond Moore, wrote "A Hymn of Freedom 
— South Carolina, 1813,^' which included the following verse: 

Hail! all hail! yeAfric clan 
,Hall! ye oppressed, ye Afric 
band, 

Who toil and sweat in slavery 
bound,... 

And when your health and strength 
areeorie 

Are left to hunger and to mourn, 
Let Independence be your aim, 
Ever mindful what 'tis worth. 
Pledffe your bodies for the prize 
Pile them even to the skiesi n 
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Henry Highland Garnet referred to those who kidnapped 
Africans for the American slave trade as "soul thieves" because 
they.attemj)ted to remove that Which made a slave a human 
being: his humanness, which he.expressed In the belief that he 
was a mernber of the human rack Garnet also considered 
freedom a Cod-given and "sacred" right In a speech, he said: 

In eyefy man's nSind the good seeds of liberty ar^ planted, and he who 
bringi his fellow down so low, as to nnalce him contented with a condition 
of slaveiy, commits the highest crime against Cod and man. 

David Walker called freedom a "natural" right which had been 
given by Cod but "stolen" by the Vhite Christians of America." 
He also talked of pan-AfficanIsm, calling for the emancipation of 
Black people alj over the world: 

I believe it is tfVe will of the Lord that our greatest happiness shall consist in 
working for the salvation of our whole body...But O my brethren! I say 
unto you again>{you must go to work and prepare the way of the Lord. 

Walker held thai the way to do this was through the doors of 
education and ackripwiedged that: 

It is a notorious fad:, that tfie ma(or part of the white Americans, have, ever 
since we have been among them, tried to keep us Ignorant, and make us 
believe lhat Cod made us and our children to be slaves to them and theirs. 

Martin Robinson belaney vyas one of thc^first people who 
moved the debate on^liberty from issues of human rights to issues 
of civil rights. He argued that for Blacks to have liberty; they first 
must be "citizens" and, by extension, 'freemen" able to vote and 
govern thernselves: 

A people, to be free,; must necessarily be Their own rulers; that is, each in- 
dividual must, in himself, embckfy the essential ingredient — so to speak — 
of the sovereign principle which comp<»es the true basii of his liberty. This 
principle, when not exercised by himself, may, at his pleasure, be 
delegated to another-;- his true representative. lEmphasis in the original.! 

belaney spoke of libertyias meaning, ultimately, the "nation- 
hood" of Black people and their self-government in a political 
sense that included the emigration to Africa of all Black people in 
the world. For him, liberty was the ability to "make an issue, 
create an event, and establish for ourselves a position." It is neces- 
sary , he said, for "shaping our national development, directing 
our destiny, and redeeming ourselv^ as a race." 

This freedorn of expression enjoyed by Black autobiographers 
QT'' orators who developed the philosophy of freedom for African 
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Americans and expressed it in prose also has its counterpart in 
music, as African-Americans developed other art forms to express 
the linconfined nature of freedom* 

The Spiritual 

buBois (1986, p. 264) and others refer to spirituals as ^'sorrow 
songs*" True, spirituals talked about the oppressiveness of being a 
slave; the hastiness of life; and release into death, Heaven, or 
the embrace of the Lord; Yet, they had a wider diniension: they 
were the means by which slaves shared their hope for freedom* 
Since Africans ana their progeny were to be slaves in perpetuity, 
they knew it was unsafe to speak of liberty, except surrefHitiqusly. 
Liberty, therefore, was internalized because the heart was the 
safest placefpr it to be* 

Spirituals were understood on two levels: a religious one, in 
wHich the captive Israelites looked to Moses to lead them to the 
Promised Land, and an earthly one, describing the plight of slav^ 
inihe United States and their hopes for freedom in the North* 

through spirituals, staves entreated a force with power greater 
than themseives.to change their circumstances* Some referred to 
earthly leaders, such as the Yankee soldiers who were potential 
saviors to the slave, while others references were to Cod: 

Co down, Moses 

Way down in Egypt land, 

Tell ole — Pharaoh 

To let nry people go. 

(Long and Collier, 1985, p. 110) 

and yet another: 

Joshua fit de battle ob 
Jericho, Jericho, Jericho, 
Joshua ft de battle of Jericho, 
An' de walls come tumblin' doNvn. 
(Long and Collier, 1 985, p* 1 1 1) 

The following spiritual describes freedom as coming from God: 

Didn't my Lord deliver Daniel, 
deliver Daniel, deliver Daniel.** 
He delivered Daniel Tom de lion's den, 
Jonah Torn de belly of de Whale, 
De Hebrew chilten f'om de fiery furnace, 
An' why not every man! 
(Lovell, 1972, p* 329) 

n 
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Others are explicit about ending the travail of Blacks in th/s life: 

Steal away; 
Steal away^, 
Steal aWay to JeKistM* 
MyLord,Hecalb 

The trumpet sounds wkhin a my soul: 
I aint got long to stay here. 
(Longand CbWer, 1985, p. 112) 

There was also an element of double-consciousness. Slaves 
knew their real sekes, which they kept hidden, and playacted a 
different vision to satisfy the slaveowner or other Whites. This 
phenomenon is sharply drawn in the words of a modern poem: 

Cot one mind for whkes to see, 

'Nother for wfiat I know is me; 

He dont know, he dont know my mind. 

When he see me bughif)^ 

Just laughing to keep from ciying. 

(yVagner,l973,p.12) 

The Bible, which Whites believed designated Blacks as subser- 
vient, told C?enmarkVesey, Nat Turner and David Walker that all 
men had one master, the Heavenly Father, and that they should 
seize their freedom by force, if necessaiy. They believ^ it would 
be unnatural for God to expect them to accept their bondage. 
Therefore, some spirituals defiantly abandoned lyrical subterfuge: 

O Freedom, O Freedom... 

Before I'd be a stave, 

I'd be buried in my grave 

And go home to mylord and be free. 

(Lovdl, 1972, p. 369) 

Levine (1977, p. 33) describes spirituals as "the record of a 
people who found the status, the harmony, the values, the order 
they needed to survive by internally creating an expanded 
universe, by literally willing themselves unborn." 

The Ringshout 

there were occasions when the singing of spirituals was accom- 
(Minied by whatseemed to be frenzied movements and expres- 
sions of ecstasy. This activity occurred in religious settings that 
appeared to outsiders as Christian rituals. In reality, it was part of 
a ceremony known as the ringshout, which combined music, foot 
shuffljiigand bodies movjng in a circle. It enclo»id and unified 
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tfie members of the Black communit^^^^ 

and preserved their Africari heritage (Stuc^^ 987)i 

Whites did hot uhde^ ceremony to be a piirely 

Afriqin cerernon/; butit in jfact understood by eVeiyohe of 
African descent, no rnatter whatiheir brigi group. It 

wava form of cpnimunion and.comrnunic^ slaves 
>yhose pent-up feelings could not be freely exhibited in any other 
.manner. Thompson (1983; p. 105) descrioes it in the folipwing 
manner: 

there^b something there/ in the middle of the circle cf black n^n/$6mer 
thing that diey alone see, feel, and cbmprehend...the voice of haidye soul/ 
a flag unfurled in harimnlc syllables. There b something there, in the 
' middle of the,dandng ring 6t black rhen and it b the Mott^andl Fleeting 
seconds of liberty h^e evoked and once brought intb beihj^ it fortifies ' 
their, broken spi 

Stuckey gives the ringshout miich credit for being the unifier of 
i)arate ethnic and national groups who found themselves in the 
«e New World* It is the ba^is of his black nationalism theory 
and> he claims, of modern pan-Africanism. 

jazz 

One musical form of Afrioin Americans, Jazz, is the symbol of a 
nevv order in American music and in Anierican society as a 
whole. The freedom and egalitarianism it symbolizes in music is 
parallel to the onslaught of modernity and thie ending of racial 
feudalisrii within the social and political spheres of American life. 

Ja2Z derives frpm the blues. Like the ringshput/it is a unique 
expression.of the Black experience in America. Its iniprovisation- 
al techniques are grounded in blues tects describing forced 
migration from Africa, slavery, and displacement from the rural 
South:<^o the industrial Nprth during the Great Migration. Some- 
times it transce''^ h the negative with a humorous perspective oh 
the absurditic **: life. These texts about the survival of the 
human spirit tlidt triumphs in the worst conditions are part of the 
epic and heroic tradition pf the race. 

The music is ahyays new and expeifimental, each performance 
being a revised tekt. Unfettered by the classical traditions of 
Europe, it reinforces the oral traditions of African people. Riffs, pr 
recurring themes, suggest the coritinuous movement toward 
freedom that has embellish^ed American history, it repreiants 
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dissent against repression; the transcendence of the spirit oyer op- 
' 'predion, and. yibra^^^ 

Rogers (1968, p.il io^^c^ a 'joyous revolt.irom everything 
that would confine idle soul ofmen and hinder its riding free on 
the aiK of the emc^ons ag^ repre^ion^" Exjx)rted 

thro.ughcKJt die worl^^^^ b^cme ah intemati^^ symbol 

of dissent stiwing to reconcile American ideals and prices* 
'\tersalls (1986> p. 131t132), a renowned jazz and classical: 
musician and ah African American^ uses an historical text: 

Jazz Isdp xi form and it expresses a Negroid point of view about life In the 
2dth ceriti^..:lt is not like what Black peopte did in sports, where they 
remterprpted the way the games obuld be piayed.;;Jazz is sornething 
Negroes /nmite^ and itsaid thd mo^ profound thiras^,.aboiJt what 
modern dempqatic life is realty about It is the riobiRty of the race put into 
s6uiKl...Negrqe$ invented a fomi f^secTon freedom...Suffering has alw^s 
exi^ in the wprid..but the cfeadori of the art form that ts jazz is so 
remarkable that it cant be acoxtnted for thrbu^ Kidological didhes. 

Marsalis continues Ijis confimehtary b/ discussing Albert Murray, 
author of Stp/np/rig the Blues (Murray, 1 982), a^ fdlovys: 

What Murray makes ciear' is that there was a body of ideas about hcman . 
Kfe that BlacK Americaris brought fntp funcdorial human expression widi 
such yitality that their verskm ciumged the sodety ar>d the im^e of that 
socfety in die rest of the wortdi;.Negroe5 didn t accefk what wj» handed 
down to them, they pU those ihir^ together iri the symbolic form of a rt 
and proved that you couU use th<»e saihe ph'r^ples of respect for the in- 
dh^ual and collective ex^ That was the 

major cvfMt in the histoiy of die worid a 

this music, therefore, has been a force riepresenting the need 
to challenge the old order vyith the acceptance of change in 
American society. It is a symbol of freedom for African 
Americans, and it is accepted by much of the restof the world as 
offering the promises of democracy and liberty. 

the siiicides, insurrections, institution btiilding, the written and 
spoken word, spirituals, the ringshout and jazz were all instances 
in which African Americans have transcended their condition, 
rising above their status as captives or victinis. When Blacb were 
enslaved, they found remnants they had brought from their 
African home, such as the ring$liout, ahd adapted them to their 
new environment They also found Within themselves, and 
through each other, hope for tfie future when they would be 



^2; . NancfBizabetH Fitch 



free- they made that hope and belief in the future their legacy to 
the rest of the world* 
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Liberty in African and Western thought 

by V^ Y. Mudimbe 

the concept of T in relation to the group b an Impv ftant part of African 
philosophy and stands iri contrast to the T iri separation that b the founda- 
tion of European and Arnencan ideas on libei^. 



Independence and the Spirit of G>mmunity 

by tsbilemalemaMukenge ' 

Young people aipons the Luba of Zaire learn how to internalize values such 
as Indeper^oence, self-reliance and hard work, and their independence b 
coterminbus^with the spirit of cbmmuriity. 



Africans Away from iiome 

by JqbnHenrik Clarke 

Africans in South Amenca, the Canl>bean and the United States have 
pursued liberty in many different ways, but they are all linked by tfie forceful 
presence of African cultural c< idnuity. 



Expressions of Liberty 

by Nancy Elizabeth Fitch 

Unable to achieveful! freedom, African Arnericans have expressed concepts 
of liberty in prose and lyrics, including slave autobiographies, oratory, 
spirituals, the 'riri^hou^ and jazz. 



Freedom of the Mind 

. by Joan Davis Ratteray 

Arriericans have defined liberty with voices that have not always been 
hamionious, and even though many people have tried to obliterate the spirit 
of African Americans, some indepenaent schools have begun to shape free 
minds from an African frame of reference. 
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